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Irritation 

he is filling, and make sure what sort of a ghost or reminis- 
cence he is. But, of course, they are not really outside the 
world — they are an unease of the world, of a kind which 
is too tenuous to demand a radical cure, and which keeps 
feeding from itself — its life a vicious circle. 

Ezra Pound has estranged himself. It is a task for a 
broad-shouldered Balzac to state the causes of such a fact; 
but we who have read his book have suffered from the effects 
of it, and this is our complaint. And this is our resolution : 
he cannot talk to us. By us, I mean readers, artists and 
shoemakers. We — and I stand together with all the fools 
he so hopelessly curses — acknowledge that there are many- 
things the matter with us; but we realize that he is not 
really interested and we consider his talk an intrusion: he 
irritates us. Emanuel Carnevali 

RARE AIR 

Trackless Regions and The Sword, by G. O. Warren. 

B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, Eng. 

There are two things to write about — oneself, on the 
one hand, and all-the-rest-of-the-world on the other. Mrs. 
Warren writes entirely of the first — the inside, secret world 
of subjective emotion. There is no trace in her poems of a 
warm, close sympathy with people. Her personality is with- 
drawn, cold, reserved; and though loneliness is the keynote 
of many of her poems, it is loneliness for spiritual kinship, 
not for simple human love. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The reserved emotional temperament cannot easily break 
through into intimacy with other souls ; consequently its 
fervor often turns toward religious mysticism. Too sensi- 
tive, too ego-centric, to find joy and fulfilment in faulty, 
blundering human relationships, it takes refuge in an ideal- 
istic love which cannot fail. When such an individual leads 
a religious or celibate life, this mysticism becomes passionate, 
even stiflingly sexual; when he leads a normal human life 
his mysticism becomes mournful, filled with defeated fervor. 

Through the withdrawal of so much vitality from the 
human side into the mystic, such a nature, outwardly cold, 
secretly glowing, feels itself more and more lonely, mis- 
understood ; because through its inability to give warmly, it 
also fails in being able to receive. 

In her acceptance of suffering, one begins to suspect a 
determination to suffer. She writes of others with an air of 
faint reproach. Death is a frequent theme, her own death 
or the death of a young and lovely woman in whom she 
seems to see herself. "Nevermore" is her favorite word; 
it appears again and again, and when the word itself does 
not appear, its connotation is apparent. One says these 
things to disentangle himself from the beauty and delicate 
charm of the poems, for they are musical and exquisite, 
mournful and haunting. One is helpless under the spell 
of their loveliness; and yet one rebels — this suffering of the 
poet and of the reader is after all unreal. 

The following phrases, culled almost at random from a 
large number of poems, are characteristic of Mrs. Warren's 
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Rare Air 

mood: "You never knew," "I am bitterly alone," "My love 
mocked and passed it by," "Where evermore the tides of 
night And earth will hide my lonely rest," "Silence for 
evermore," "Or is it the echo of my heart Returning like a 
lonely, mateless cry?", "My far-flung sands of measureless 
desire To drown beneath Thy sea for evermore," "Her body 
lives with yours, her lonely heart Asks but to bear a star- 
begotten child," "To feed my dreams from my own bleeding 
breast." 

One of the lyrics, Beside Great Waters, may be quoted 
in full: 

The lonely heron broods beside the pool. 
Greyer than his dusk-wings the twilight falls, 
And in its veil folds all the wood asleep, 
Though still a wild bird calls. 

Now my lone heart, awake, dreams by the shore 
Of waters vaster than the earthly sea ; 
Dreams with a folded wing, while still as night 
Thou driftest down o'er me. 

The reaction of a spirit, both delicate and hungry, which 
cannot be fed with the actual experiences of living, a spirit 
strong enough to shut itself away from reality, has not a 
healthy beauty. Such is the poetry of Mrs. Warren. She 
pours subjective suffering into nature, distorts moonlight 
into shapes of delicate pain, drapes veils of melancholy over 
lake, forest and sky. Her poems have rare beauty but there 
is a faint odor of disease about their very loveliness. 

M. A. S. 
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